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IRVING BABBITT 
Alexander P. Cappon 
in The New Humanist 


Those who remember the peculiarly 
intimate teaching of Irving Babbitt, as he 
sat before his large classes at Harvard— 
and who know how generous he could be 
with his time—understand in part how he 
was able, through years, to gather adher- 
ents to his cause. The death of the leader 
is by no means the end of the movement, 
Even now his followers are begetting their 
kind in school and university, as well as in 
various cultural circles, and this is true 
because their creed at least partially 
satisfies a definite need of modern man. 
He said in “Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism,” “A great civilization is in a sense 
only a great convention.’’ The experience 
of the race is an experience in the reading 
of life through faint hints cast out in the 
world of nature from the real or ultimate 
world which lies beyond. Though im- 
perfect, it is a guide far more objective than 
any one may attain by relying upon himself 
alone. In the law of proportion or de- 
corum it has provided checks to action, or 
restraints to individualism, contributed by 
classical civilization as well as by the 
Christian world. 

The conception of a check upon man, 
operating through painfully acquired tra- 
ditions, brings as its simple corollary the 
law of measure or of moderation. A gift 
of calm mediation between extremes is the 
intellectual bequest man has been dowered 
with, the gift indeed which raises him above 
nature and distinguishes him from it. 
Man and nature are not one, and can 
never be so regarded. Herein lies the 
Babbittian objection to both materialism 
and pantheism. It is the stress upon the 
distinction between man the hwman being 
and nature which gives his particular brand 
of humanism the chief claim to its title. 
Though the humanistic power to refrain 
from acting was a distinctly classical con- 
tribution to mankind, it is to be seen in 
slightly disguised form in the experience of 
all civilizations, most particularly in the 
Christian. Impatience with personal free- 
dom and unrestraint, appearing in the 
literary humanist in rather extreme forms, 
is based upon this need of some check upon 
man. Liberty and sympathy are both 
essential to us, but if they are to be potent 
they must be selective lest both be des- 
troyed. Mere impressionism and impulse 

annot be a rule for man. Similarly the 
appeal to experience and experiment, men- 
tioned above, is but a phase of the reliance 
upon the golden mean. A hardened ob- 
jective realism, with its passion for the 
absolute, has the disadvantage of being 
too logical to fit a flux in which we are for- 
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ever slipping and stumbling about in our 
quest of something like a solid footing. . . . 

In conclusion it may be noted that while 
Babbitt—and literary humanism in general 
—did not pretend to an authority or reve- 
lation above and beyond man, certain 
members of the group believed such an 
authority to exist. An independent hu- 
manistic point of view they however held 
to be useful both in their thinking and in 
their life. The point of contract between 
“Teligious humanism” and literary human- 
ism is slight, but it lies in their common in- 
dependence of any direct revelation or 
authority above and beyond man. The 
religious humanists, however, as, for ex- 
ample, in The Humanist Manifesto, deny 
any meaning in life other than pleasurable 
group adaptation to the subjective or ma- 
terial flux in which we find ourselves im- 
prisoned. They would not stand in great 
awe of tradition or the experience of the 
race, but would build the world boldly 
anew. They are less interested in checks 
than in the free play of personality upon 
environment, and they are humanistic in 
the sense that their thought and program 
begins and ends with man as man on this 
earth, rather than with man as a poten- 
tially greater something concerning which 
one may reflect or upon the idea of which 
one may attempt to erect a life. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKER TODAY 
June Purcell Guild 
in The Nation 


At this moment what are social workers 
saying concerning economic and political 
theory or the need for fundamental social 
changes to eliminate the cycles and seasons 
of unemployment? With infrequent ex- 
ception, exactly nothing at all. On the 
whole, social workers know little and care 
less about economic or political theory and 
practice. Their lack of understanding can 
only be described as abysmal, tragic. 
Ignorance in very young social workers, of 
whom there are many, may be forgiven. 
It is hard, however, to defend the silence— 
sometimes the deception—of the old- 
timers. They all know well enough that 
social work is not meeting the needs of our 
calamitous social situation. Obviously, 
social workers alone cannot launch a 
planned sciety; but it is ever more dif- 
ficult to explain why they seldom raise 
their voices in analyzing and protesting 
the misery they see every day of their 
lives. =. s . 

In the community-chest campaigns this 
year the outstanding arguments used to 
entice unwilling contributors to give more 
were, first, that private charity must do its 
utmost before tax funds are provided; and, 
secondly, that unless private charity car- 
ries on, the activities of radicals—those 
who go to the root of things—and agitators 
will increase. Not once but many, many 
times such arguments as these were used 
by social workers. There was an element 
of truth in the arguments; the whole truth 
would have been mere constructive, less 
misleading. Surely social workers realize 
that private charity even in prosperous 
days fails to provide adequately for the 
needs of the underpaid and the irregularly 
employed. At a time like this the prob- 
lems arising from unemployment literally 
engulf private social work, and, indeed, 
also those political subdivisions attempting _ 
to face them squarely. As for agitators, 
prosperity breeds few agitators. ... 

Whatever the future may bring of equi- 
table economic opportunity, the professional 
social worker need not. fear the loss of 
either job or prestige in happier days. 
Many human beings will continue to need 
assistance in making their adjustments to 
environment, whatever that environment 
may be. But to encourage the public to 
believe it is now possible—or even desir- 
able—for social workers to bring any con- 
siderable number of people into a har- 
monious relationship with a social environ- 
ment which fails to supply even the mini- 
mum essentials to millions, is unfair, un- 
sound, unsocial. Social work is really 


functioning as a stop-gap in the present } 


social crisis. It is fortunate perhaps that 
it is performing that function none too 
successfully. But unquestionably social’ — 
workers are helping to postpone the inevit- 
able reorganization of economicand political _ 
institutions. 
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wq|UTSIDE of the professional circles of literary 
A! criticism the name of Professor Irving 
4] Babbitt of Harvard University connotes two 
aa0} things: Humanism and anti-Rousseauism. 
It is possible that one or both of these may spell the 
ultimate failure of his real message. It is the rare 
person indeed who can leap the hurdle of these two 
_ familiar, but often grotesquely exaggerated, theories 
: and advance to a sane appraisal of that in Professor 
- Babbitt’s thinking which is significant for American 
culture. 
: It was a sad service indeed which journalism per- 
formed in trying to popularize the humanism of 
Professor Babbitt, for in the very process of populari- 
" zation it perverted and obscured the basic issues. For 
_ melancholy failure to domesticate humanism 
for the average citizen on Main Street Professor 
_ Babbitt was not primarily to blame. But the inflation 
_ of Rousseau’s ghost as the evil genius of the Romantic 
“movement and that distinguished Frenchman’s al- 
leged poisoning of the wells of Western thought were 
mvictions the isolation of which by Professor Babbitt 
nay ultimately obscure a fair estimate of his total body 
f thought. The employment of a scapegoat is a 
perpetual temptation in literature, but it seldom proves 
the better part of wisdom. The strapping of the sins 
of romanticism on to the head of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau and his banishment into the wilderness may be 
the undoing of Professor Babbitt, who in range of 
knowledge and in critical insight towered above his 
‘contemporaries as Dr. Johnson stood above the 
Akensides and Cibbers of his day. His learning is 
t alone a matter of mastery in amazing detail of 
English and continental literatures from Greece to 
nodern France, but also a matter of erudition in 
riental culture. A translator of the Dhamma Padda, 


erica’s surest student of Buddhist literature. 
_ The abiding convictions of Irving Babbitt suffered 
luring his academic career by being out of fashion. 
t he succeeded, nevertheless, in putting them into 
ation among a large number of young men on 
both sides of the Atlantic is an undeniable tribute to 


+ 


! is exceptional critical abilities and exhaustive eru- 


id His followers are expounding his ideas on many an 
merican college campus, in many a literary journal 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 
IX. Irving Babbitt (1865-1933) 


The Leading American Exponent of Literary Humanism 
Stephen H. Fritchman 


and from many a pulpit of organized religion, both 
Protestant and Catholic. To be sure these exponents 
of Professor Babbitt’s doctrines do not always wear 
the badge of loyalty upon their sleeves, nor do they 
always sign their names beneath the sacred word, 
humanism, yet in and out of season they testify to 
the forthright sanity of those positions defined and 
‘adumbrated for thirty years by this unbewildered 
spokesman of the humanities. 

Those who know him as a legend of the journalists 
need to supplement the bald cartoon of these journey- 
men critics with the added picture of him as a college 
teacher of singular effectiveness and power. Today 
he is remembered as belonging to a group of Harvard 
professors who refused to be beaten into a deadly pat- 
tern of academic conformity. As a teacher he pos- 
sessed a compelling and invigorating personality which 
had about it the contagion and magnetism associated 
in a previous generation with Professor William James 
and Professor, George Santayana. Like those two 
predecessors, he commanded ardent loyalty or fiery 
disagreement. There was nothing of the tepid lec- 
turer about him. The students of Harvard may have - 
been Lacdiceans about many other matters, as George 
Weller’s recent novel about this college indicates, but 
concerning Professor Babbitt a student was either cold 
or hot. 

Undoubtedly a partial explanation of Professor 
Babbitt’s continued influence over students long after 
their exodus from “the Yard” lay in his gift for sus- 
tained and elevated friendship with his pupils. Most 
people will think immediately of the late Stuart P. 
Sherman and will point to that professor’s publicized 
apostasy. Many less sensational and far more un- 
wavering friendships were made during the many 
years of his Cambridge residence. 

His singularly lucid style of expression and in- 
vincible logic may assist in making his particular em- 
phasis known to serious and critically minded persons 
for many years to come. Professor Babbitt had to 
endure the fate of Jeremiah in that he was an eloquent 
voice representing a minority position. Posterity 
rather than his contemporaries can best pass judgment 
upon a man who insists upon saying with unsparing 
candor, “Here and here and here thou ailest.” It was 
not so much his indubitable learning that alienated 
him from. the general public, it was the familiar fact 
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that we are deaf to that which sounds unpleasant to 
our ears. 

Like T. S. Eliot and other prophets dishonored 
until recently in their own country, Professor Babbitt 
has a secure and enviable position in France and 
England. Jacques Maritain and Dean Inge, men of 
vastly different religious complexions, have spoken of 
the pervasive influence of “Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism’’ amongst the thoughtful classes of their respec- 
tive countries. It was The London Quarterly Review 
which Lynn Harold Hough chose for his excellent 
criticism of Professor Babbitt’s position, rather than 
an American journal, probably because he could as- 
sume a wider and more intelligent reading public 
familiar with the Babbitt volumes. 

The limited range of this paper necessitates the 
mention only of those dissenting opinions for which 
he was most famous, opinions which most successfully 
revealed the temper of hismind. Like Emerson before 
him, Professor Babbitt found the American people 
wedded to action and suspicious of clear thinking for 
its own sake. The familiar indifference of the Ameri- 
can mind to consistency of thought seemed a rooted 
difficulty no matter what the problem to be attacked 
might be. From the beginning of his career he was 
the untiring sponsor of the Socratic method of right 
defining and the sworn foe of catchwords, slogans, and 
lilting phrases as working substitutes for thought. 
Whether one shared his general tenor of mind or not, 
there was an irresistible freshness and vigor in his 
puncturing of sacrosanct platitudes about democracy 
and service, liberty and progress. Whenever words 
became popular he favored an unsparing cross exami- 
nation of them to discover the fraction of truth that 
was swathed in error. 

One of the fundamental errors of current thinking, 
according to Professor Babbitt, was the attempt to 
elevate man en masse, rather than through the per- 
fection of the individual. To this serene confidence 
in mass improvement he applied the term humanz- 
. tarianism, to the contrasting faith in individual ma- 
turity he gave the name hwmanism. The early nine- 
teenth-century romanticist, Shelley or Keats or Words- 
worth, was possessed by a universal concern for his 
fellow creatures with a laudable but unselective sym- 
pathy. The humanist would balance this with a 
disciplined and tempered judgment, in order to avoid 
the blind follies so often committed when love and 
judgment follow different paths. Too often the 
product is “the zealous reformer” intent upon legis- 
lating men into conformity without acquainting them 
with the restraints and controls over their expansive 
desires. 

Professor Babbitt phrased the dualism he found 
in this world in the familiar words of Emerson: 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The first builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 
In his zeal for mastering natural law in an endeavor to 
conquer the forces of the universe and tame them for 
his needs, man has neglected the human law and thus 
lost dominion over himself. For this reason the gospel 


of progress, as seen in the symbols of dynamo and 
skyscraper, railroad and radio, left Professor Babbitt 
unmoved. Man, he felt, has abdicated his royal pre- 
rogative of self-control in a mad devotion to the idols 
of material advance. 

All this concentration upon material progress as- 
sumes quantitative and dynamic standards and can 
too easily the man unking. The important matter to 
the humanist, whether he be a Sophocles, an Erasmus 
or a Dr. Johnson, is not man’s:power to act upon the 
world, even in subduing natural forces, but rather 
his power over himself. Man proves his superiority 
to the animals because of an organ of discernment, a 
talent for selection. 

The humanist insists upon a distinction between 
energy and will. The fad of being very busy has in- 
toxicated the American people. For years Professor 
Babbitt directed attention to the cult of motion for 
its own sake. One today sees the shock that comes 
when such concentration upon sheer energy is in 
danger of exhaustion. The entire nation is be- 
wildered by the prospect of vastly increased leisure 
under a more-planned social order, for leisure is the 
one thing the cult of action failed to reckon with. The 
New England theocrats could teach the blessedness of 
work, but were not able in an adequate fashion to 
bequeath to their heirs insights in the more baffling 
matter of controlling their lives when not behind the 
plowshare or the counter. Professor Babbitt was 
speaking uncommon good sense when he warned us 
against the peril of eulogizing the active life without 
an equal stress upon the directed will. It is not hard 
to see why he was unpopular with the vast majority, 
because, like Hamlet speaking to the players, he 
recommended temperance. 

Irving Babbitt often did little more than circulate 
a present-day heresy which claims that the wisdom 
of the ancients is not actually discounted because they 
knew nothing of the laws of thermo-dynamics and the 
velocity of light. Comparing their lot today with that 
of the citizens in Periclean Athens, the moderns saw 
that science had created a new earth. Professor 
Babbitt reminded these moderns that it does not 
follow that science can create a new heaven. Knowing 
the laws of physics and chemistry indicates no grasp 
of the laws of human nature. As he looked abroad 
from his professorial point of vantage he claimed that 
the unknown quantity x was inner character. Hewas- 
convinced we had been quite wrong-headed in placing 
service and democracy first and personal integrity and 
wisdom second. There is a great danger in following 
the humanitarian example of Abou Ben Adhem with 
an expansive enthusiasm before we have made certain 
of a commensurate control over ourselves. The poet 
was silent in this matter concerning the blessed Abou 
Ben Adhem, but a detached observation of ourselved) 
as a people invites a merciless indictment. ; 

As one reads the published writings of Professor 
Babbitt he cannot but discover this dissenting judg- 
ment upon our collective achievements in the building 
of a golden age of science. We are reminded that we 
have repeated the mistake of Francis Bacon, who in- 
vited moral collapse through a neglect of the h 
law and a too tender devotion to the promises of 
natural law. Bacon’s one-sided anxiety to get qui 
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returns in\taming the forces of the natural world 
brought down upon his head the inevitable nemesis. 
The parable of Bacon appears first in Professor Bab- 
bitt’s “Literature and the American College,” but it 
seems to be a prophecy as we read Frederick Lewis 
Allen’s “Only Yesterday.” In this latter volume we 
have the all, too, convincing evidence presented to 
‘demonstrate our pathetic effort to couple material 
prosperity with spiritual incompetence. 
There is nothing oversophisticated or abstruse 
about this element in the teaching of Professor Babbitt. 
_We all know too well the unsteady equilibrium of the 
; insatiable go-getter. The modern man, bathed in 
comfort, has paid the price of his one-sidedness by 
i finding himself a stripped soul with a loss of vision. 
The humanist’s passion for wholeness and perspective 
_has a tonic power as one surveys the jaded state of 
“mind in which we find ourselves today, a nation of dis- 
illusioned adolescents with burnt fingers. There is 
reason to think Professor Babbitt has not spoken in 
_vain. The conspiracy of events has brought the sober- 
) ing truth home to many hitherto unconvinced souls 
' that beneath the veneer of scientific progress, especially 
‘in industry, was a barbaric violation of the law of 
“measure. “The warnings of this Harvard savant are 
_but.a modern statement of the words of Demosthenes 
to the Athenians: “In God’s name I beg you to think.” 
With a distrust of mass improvement by mass 
-methods Professor Babbitt aligned himself with the 
‘classical temper in the advocacy of ‘‘a true individual- 
ism.” He found the perfect statement of individual- 
‘ism in the words of Buddha, uttered at the very end of 
his life: “Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto your- 
selves. Be ye refuges unto yourselves. Look to no 
outer refuge. Hold fast as a refuge unto the Law, 
Dhamma.” 
Thus one comes to the conclusion that Professor 
_Babbitt’s humanism has a genuiner eligious basis. In 
his lectures on “Literature and the American College,” 
‘he wrote: “The humanist believes he must at least do 
obeisance to something higher than his ordinary self, 
whether he calls this something God, or, like the man 
of the Far East, calls it his higher self, or simply the 
Law. Without this inner principle of restraint man 
can only oscillate violently between opposite ex- 
tremes.”’ 
The left-wing humanists in American Protestant- 
_ism and the persons akin in their thinking to Professor 
Babbitt are discovering an irreconcilable gulf between 
the two groups and their two uses of the term, human- 
ism. In his most influential volume, ‘‘Rousseau and 
Romanticism,” he wrote: “Humanism should have in it 
the element of religious insight. Humanism and re- 
ligion are different stages in the same path.” 
Professor Babbitt was interested essentially in 
‘the retention of a living tradition, that corpus of 
literature and art which has survived the centuries as 
_an expression of the inquiring and evaluating spirit of 
‘man. His definition of humanism as found in that 
‘series of monographs issued under the title, ‘““Human- 
ism in America,’ emphasized again a constant contact 
with the classic forms of literature, a recognition of 
‘them as necessary in the attainment of a disciplined 
balanced character. This baptism by immersion 
the streams of Hellenic, Renaissance, and eighteenth- 


century literature was but the beginning of salvation. 
Hence his indifference to the humanism of such groups 
as appropriate the term for purposes of theological re- 
bellion. There may be no good reason why those who 
wish to be agnostic on the matter of theism should not 
use this word humanism. But to use it, as they de- 
cidedly do, according to their recent Manifesto, to 
represent a theological position or a humanitarian 
emphasis in religion is to strike out in a totally different 
direction from that taken by Professor Babbitt. 

It was not in the Christian but in the Buddhistic 
tradition that he discovered the finest expression of 
positive and critical religious thinking. He spoke 
frequently of the spiritual positivism of Buddha, who 
recognized the element in all men of expansive desire 
which can be conquered only by the power of inhibi- 
tion or the inner check. Like Plato, Buddha had his 
solution for ‘the civil war in the cave.” The solution 
was the employment of the veto power to achieve posi- 
tive results in character. Buddha described this su- 
preme virtue as appamada, spiritual vigilance. 
Buddha, insisted Professor Babbitt, fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the great man by combining in himself 
the opposite virtues and occupying all the space 
between them. 

This interest in a religious positivism and the 
anchoring of moral responsibility on the individual 
explain Professor Babbitt’s impatience with the 
theories of knowledge which never pass beyond debate 
about the subject-object antinomy. He frankly de- 
fined most current philosophizing as ‘‘a narrow and 
unfruitful eccentricity.”” Concentration upon episto- 
mology appeared to him as an evidence of either sheer 
naivete or metaphysical despair. The religious posi- 
tivist, believed Professor Babbitt, starts like Buddha 
from a fact of immediate perception, the presence of 
the principle of vital control, frein vital. He will 
measure his spiritual strenuousness by the degree to 
which he exercises this power. The functioning of 
this inner restraint is more important to the philoso- 
pher than the raising of a structure of metaphysics 
“‘as a smoke screen between himself and his obligations 
to others.’ Man attains to the truth of his nature 
only by imposing decorum upon his ordinary self. 

The emphasis has been laid in these paragraphs 
upon the ethical ideas of Irving Babbitt rather than 
upon his extended judgments in the field of compara- 
tive literature, of political theory, higher education, 
and the arts. His diagnosis of the modern State as an 
instrument of civilization, found in his “Democracy 
and Leadership,” possesses that rare authority so few 
contemporary writers in this field can provide. Profes- 
sor Babbitt conveyed to his readers the conviction that 
he was unquestionably familiar with the best that had 
been thought and done in the field of English states- 
manship for several centuries. There is nothing of the 
doctrinaire utopian about his judgments upon repre- 
sentative government. His position as a literary critic 
is not under criticism today nor is it of such widespread 
interest to the general thinking public. The educated 
layman realizes that the contribution of Professor 
Babbitt will eventually be determined in the contested 
field of ethical theory, and only in a tributary fashion 
will his interpretation of the classical authors become 
involved. 
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LONG, long time ago, when I was thirteen 
years old, a copy of that still stirring book, 
“The Honorable Peter Sterling,’ came into 
my eager hands. I fear I was a rather pre- 

cocious youngster, and, you know, many psycholo- 

gists say they do not always turn out so well. Anyway, 

that book contrived to give me a vision of what I 

wanted to do with my life, come what may. I decided 

there and then I wanted always to do something for 
people in distress. I resolved that somehow, someway, 

I should reach my hand down, or over, to those who 

needed help. That sounds rather priggish, but to the 

best of my knowledge and belief, it happened just so. 

Although never devout Catholic, or Democratic 

myself, I come from a long line of devout Catholic 

Democrats. Whether it was heredity or environment, 

it matters not at all. That book left a very definite 

mark on my character. Perhaps it was because my 
father with great pride told me that his own great hero, 

Grover Cleveland, was the real Honorable Peter. 
Father was considerably startled and I am afraid, not a 
little scandalized, when little daughter said she too 

would be.a lawyer and help folk. 

Secretly, then, when I was less than two months 
past my eighteenth birthday I enrolled in the local 
law school. Of course it was only a day or two until 
father learned about this. He insisted that if I would 
get some college training he would withdraw all his 
objections to the law. I carried out my part of the 
bargain, although father died before I had finished and 
secured a degree. So I started practicing law in the 
justices’ courts before I had my state license, and was 
regularly admitted to practice after I had been studying 
in the law school about a year and a half, securing a 
five-year LL. B. degree after that. 

As a lawyer my interests were overwhelmingly 
with those who were in difficulty, but rarely had any 
money for fees. Oddly enough, among the first 
clients came two Negroes, both in the clutches of a 
law they had no wit to understand. As a social 
worker my interests have turned with increasing 
sympathy to the Negro living in a society which fails 
to recognize most of his civil rights and economic 
difficulties, especially in the South. 

After many years spent in social work, I still 
cling to the belief that free legal aid is indispensable 
to justice for the poor and downtrodden of the earth. 
Also carefully chosen and well-prepared lawyers prac- 
ticing privately, with a social-legal viewpoint, are in a 
position to do infinite good in this world afflicted with 
poverty and debts, and with mental defectives and 
diseased appearing in courts where neither judge nor 
medical practitioner—with increasing exceptions— 
knows first-hand the suffering of people or the causes 
back of the suffering. To put it simply, I believe 
lawyers and judges need technical training in the 
understanding of individual human problems, just as 
social workers need to know how to use the law in 
aiding their clients and in helping to bring about 
fundamental social changes. 

After about four years of active practice in law 
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it became necessary for me to resign from my firm, 
consisting of one other lawyer, also a woman. Since 
that time I have written about law and taught law, 
but my practice days were over soon after my mar- 
riage. I felt then as I do to this day that domestic 
and professional life ought to be so organized that 
husbands and wives should be able to work out ad- 
justments so that there would be many common and 
cooperative interests, leaving each freedom to hold 
fast to their respective ‘‘visions.’”’ Soon, however 
there arose the necessity of a change of residence and 
profession for me. Naturally I was still clinging to 
that old ideal of mine: Do something to help the help- 
less. Social work inevitably became the substitute 
for law. So it has now been year after year, depres- 
sion after depression, job after job, only social work 
for me. And I believe that as a method of helping 
individuals one by one, when carried on by workers 
who are themselves personally unimpeachable and 
thoroughly well-trained technically, social work will 
always remain an indispensable tool for the relief of 
mankind. 

But at the same time, is not prevention more to be 
desired than cure, or is there no way whereby pre- 
vention and cure may jointly and actually serve 
humanity? One by one is good. Why so little em- 
phasis on group by group, or country by country? 
Why, too, cannot there be a unified attack all along 
the line with law supplementing social work, and 
social work supplementing the law, in a thorough- 
going fashion? There is no reason, so far as I can see, 
why there should not be a much closer correlation of 
the efforts of all the social sciences in a mass attack 
on the miseries of human beings. Many there are in 
social work who are devoted and consecrated in their 
efforts. They will point to the great pioneers in the 
early charity organization and _social-settlement 
movements and say: These people had a vision of 
helping the individual and society. Other social 
workers will rejoice in the rapidly increasing numbers 
of “young radicals” in social work who are growing 
impatient of palliatives and who want to see the holes 
filled before more millions tumble in. There is no © 
conflict between me and such as these. But I repeat 
now what I have been saying and writing these many © 
years: Social work, by and large, is a stop-gap between — 
a decaying social order and a fairer, more orderly social — 
system. 

And the conclusion? Social work must go on— _ 
and God grant ever more efficiently and effectively. 
But in these depression days—or are they really 
going?—-social work should be far less smug about its 
contributions to permanent and fundamental social — 
changes. Social work needs to look squarely at na- : 
tional and international problems of economic adjust- } 
ment and in some way gear itself into the situation. — 
Social work is costing the willing—and the unwilling— _ 
contributor more every year. Is it too much to ask 
for some tangible proof of what social work is actually 
achieving? Then there are certain spiritual issues 
involved as there ever must be when one human being 
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is in the business of helping other human beings, in 
trouble, fear or distress. Social work is largely con- 
cerned in assisting the poor, the halt, the blind, the 
sick, and the prisoner in his cell. To me then, now is 
|| the time for social work to revamp its program to 
_M™eet new and changing conditions, adequately, 
honestly, comprehensively. 
In conclusion, may I add that a closer kinship 
| between law, law enforcement, political and economic 


HE great reputation of D. H. Lawrence is 
49)| built upon his early novel “Sons and Lovers,”’ 
IS and no less perhaps, upon his suppressed but 

wr} widely circulated late novel “Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover.” A middle novel, “Women in Love,” 
which had its special adventure in partial suppression, 
marks the mid-point between. The first is a vivid, 
straightforward novel, the second a rhapsody, and the 
third a declaration of principle in dramatic form. The 
theme of all three is that illustrated by the word 
common to the three titles. Lawrence felt more and 


compelled himself to say more about love than any - 


other modern writer. 

| He wrote personally, always and obviously out 

of his own experience. He had a message and his 

' writing was prophetic in character. Naturally—and 
here springs his lesser reputation—his prophecy was 
unwelcome and was attacked blindly and unintelli- 

_ gently. 

‘ It is a principle, though it has its exceptions, in 
the history of literature, that when a writer arouses 
genuine attack what is attacked has genuine worth, 
and, above all, a worth to those who led the attack. 

So in Lawrence what is called his obscenity is only 

, the result of his passionate and undomesticated sin- 

__cerity, and those who accuse him of looseness do so 

because they are blinded by his intensity to what he 

had to express. 

It is, of course, true that Lawrence put difficulties 
between himself and the average reader. It is notable 
that the class of writer having the most personal mes- 
sage does, as a class, the least to make the message 
easily intelligible; and this is because the purpose of 
this kind of writer is neither amusement nor the com- 
munication of instruction, but passionate self-expres- 
sion. The reader is expected to understand the sub- 
stance of the writing not by finding it intelligible in 
words but by duplicating the experience expressed in 
his own heart. The writing is read as a prayer, to be 
shared, not as a narrative, to be observed. 

This, I think, ‘s the key to Lawrence’s writing, 
that it is pious. His art is an act of piety. To criti- 
cize it from another point of view is to say what it is 
not, and will only delude the reader and carry him 
. away from the writings themselves. Readers of the 
- novels-who have not themselves recognized the re- 
_ ligious quality of the writing and doubt my statement 
of it, need perhaps only turn to the collected poems of 
Lawrence to find it clear and credible. The issue was 
confused in the novels because of the superficial issue 


a on the reader’s part in character and action. Law- 


programs and social work, as practiced by the idealized 
but practical Honorable Peter Sterling, would help 
considerably. Some may say the Honorable F. D. is 
the modern spiritual heir to those social and political 
programs. Of that. I confess, I cannot say. I do 
know that social workers, more than others, see and 
understand human suffering. They have a sacred 
duty to formulate their own program of fundamental 
social control and to speak out plainly now and always. 


D. H. Lawrence 


R. P. Blackmer 


rence cared nothing for what happens to people and 
very little for the reasons in character why it happens, 
but he cared a great deal to know what it had hap- 
pened to. He wanted to recover the substance of 
human life, to feel it directly, and to put it in words; 
and every character, every symbol or object used in 
his work has as prime purpose the revelation of that 
substance. That is, he wanted to affirm life and to 
know what it was he was affirming. 

Love, the highest, the most developed, and the 
most profound of the relationships between men and 
women, was, when successful, the deepest affirmation, 
Likewise, the inability to affirm love was for Lawrence 
the deepest failure of which men are capable. Such 
successes and such failures are the constant theme of 
all his writings. Most often the love is sexual or deals 
with the implications of sexual love, but a very im- 
portant part of his work extends the theme, as re- 
ligious writers have always done, to the whole of 
nature. In “Sons and Lovers” no less than in his 
latest poems the quality of feeling between men and 
women is very much the same as the quality of feeling 
between men and flowers, animals, and what is called 
inanimate nature. 

The theme is not unusual; it is the prop and prop- 
erty of half the world’s writers; but the theme becomes 
strange and almost violent at first seeming in the work 
of Lawrence, and that is because he saw his theme as 
really important, not important in terms of a con- 
vention, of any one way of looking at society, but 
important for itself because it furnished the best 
illustration of the nature of being. Everybody knows 
or has heard of “the heightened sense of being’ asso- 
ciated with being in love. Lawrence’s object was to 
uncover, to deelare, the being itself, and as much in 
connection with the whole of nature as with what is 
after all only its most striking manifestation in love 
between men and women. Whenever through intuition 
or imagination he uncovered a sight of this being he 
wanted to enact his insight in words, to accept 1t In 
the piety of words. Similarly, when he discovered 
what in a particular instance prevented him from such 
an insight, he wanted to record the limitation either 
in himself or society which prevented it; and that act 
of record is a kind of piety, too. 

What made his work difficult and aroused the 
enmity of some critics was less the depth of his theme, 
which should always be welcome, than the directness 
of his attack upon it. As he wished to see directly so 
he tried to record directly, and with as little recourse 
as possible to the amenities either of manners or 
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craftsmanship. Had his verse always been in pen- 
tameters and the last words of each line rhymed, his 
critics would have spoken less of dualism and the 
higher will. Had his images and ideas relied more 
upon the ideas and images of other people, for him 
outworn, he would not, perhaps, have been charged 
with obscenity. 

There the problem becomes personal and can 
be solved only by guesswork, propped with a few sug- 
gestive biographical data. There was nothing in his 
life which made it easy for him to find support in 
existing institutions or which would aid him in express- 
ing himself from the conventional forms of his own 
time. Born poor and on the first flood tide of educa- 
tion for the English poor, born poor and in a barbarous 
mining town, he got just enough education to raise him 
from one state of society, and not enough—or not 
enough wealth to go with it—to adapt him to another 
state of society. Socially, and his novels make the 
testimony plain, he hung all his life suspended, an 
outsider. Analogously, as economic society could not 
accept him, so neither church nor chapel was of much 
use to a mind self-trained in an age of liberalism stul- 
tified by wealth; instinctively profoundly religious, 
formal religion left him an outsider. Again, within 
himself physically he was an outsider; all his life long 
he was sick. Consumption chased him from the Alps 
to New Mexico, southern Italy and Sicily, and the 
Greek Islands, and he finally died of tubercular menin- 
gitis in the south of France. His marriage, to the 
wife of a professor at Nottingham University where he 

as a student on scholarship, helped exclude him so- 
cially and economically, and later, because she was 
German by birth, led during the war to his expulsion 
from Cornwall. He was not only an outsider but a 
fugitive; poverty, disease, and an unconventional 
marriage drove him over the world. Genius was his 
agonized resource. 

Whether his life affected his genius more than his 
genius affected his life is a question, but there is cer- 
tainly influence working both ways, and in thinking 
of the one the reader should remember the other. 
More, perhaps, than with most writers, his life is 
directly responsible for the superficial subjects of many 
of his poems, and is at least partly responsible for the 
violence and sense of strain with which the subjects 
are expressed. Lawrence was always driven, and al- 
ways in a hurry; peace and wisdom, like home and 
security, were always ahead of him and beyond him, 
and his poems are notes, hasty, vivid, brutal, passion- 
ate, of his hopes and defeats in the effort to catch up 
with himself. 

Were it not that the burden of human experience 
is largely the same upon all of us we could not hope to 
understand the work of a man like Lawrence, but it is. 
In addressing even his most private thought the indi- 
vidual addresses a stranger, and must needs find a 
common tongue between them. Thus Lawrence at 
his most personal, where he burrowed with his most 
savage intensity into the bloodstream he called the 
substance of life, stood the best chance of terminating 
his passion in common experience. 

And the reader can begin easily, for example with 
the poem called “‘Cypresses,’’ of which the last lines 
run as follows: 
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Evil, what is evil? 

There is only one evil, to deny life 

As Rome denied Etruria 

And mechanical America Montezuma still. 


Perhaps half the poems are concerned with attacking 
similar denials, some made by himself, as when he 
threw a stone at a snake, others by the race, others 
by a particular form of society. Most of the rest of 
the poems are affirmations of life either, as outlined 
above, through sexual love or through the intuition of 
nature. Both denial and affirmation are invariably 
specific and direct, and if the reader takes the pre- 
liminary trouble of being patient with the words until 
he understands how they are used, what bias they have 
taken from the bias of Lawrence’s personality, he will 
be able to use them in the process of his own affirma- 
tions and denials. 

Let three quotations illustrate and replace a vol- 
ume of argument. The first is from ‘‘Ballad of Another 
Ophelia.”” The poem is addressed to a brown hen 
whose thirteen yellow chicks have been devoured by a 
grey rat. 

Nothing now will ripen the bright green apples 

Full of disappointment and of rain; 

Blackish they will taste, of tears, when the yellow dapples 
Of Autumn tell the withered tale again... . 


Once I had a lover bright like running water, 
Once his face was open like the sky, 

Open like the sky looking down in all its laughter 
On the buttercups, and the buttercups was I. 


The second is from a love poem, called “Birth Night.” 


The fireglow is a red womb 
In the night, where you’re folded up 
On your doom... . 


I the great vein that leads 
From the night to the source of you 
Which the sweet blood feeds. . . . 


This is Noel for me. 
Tonight is a woman born 
Of the man in me. 


The last is a poem of reminiscence entitled 
aeriiee 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me; 

Taking me back down the vista of years, till I see 

A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of the 
tingling strings 

And pressing the small, poised feet of a mother who 
smiles as she sings. 


In spite of myself, the insidious mastery of song 

Betrays me back, till the heart of me weeps to belong 

To the old Sunday evenings at home, with winter outside 

And hymns in the cosy parlor, the tinkling piano our 
guide. 


So now it is vain for the singer to burst into clamor 

With the great black piano apassionato. The glamor 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance. I weep like a child 
for the past. 


In these quotations I think the deep, the omnivorous, 
piety of D. H. Lawrence is clear; and the reader, again 
and again in his poems, has only to make use of it. 


) 
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~AIARLY last May, at the beginning of Mahatma 
Gandhi's long fast on behalf of the reform of 
untouchability among the Hindus, the Indian 
j wi} National Congress suspended the civil-dis- 
obedience movement against the Government. It 
| was kept suspended for ten weeks, until Gandhi had 
| recovered his strength, surely a conciliatory gesture 
indicative of a desire for peace. Then nearly two 
_ hundred Congress leaders from all provinces met to- 
| t gether with Giandhi to decide future policy. After 
‘several days’ private discussion it was decided to 
_ abandon mass civil disobedience and to authorize 
Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview with the 
‘Viceroy to try to reach an “honorable settlement.” 
Thereupon Gandhi telegraphed the Viceroy, 
“Will His Excellency grant interview for exploring 
) possibilities of peace? Kindly wire.” The Viceroy, 
in a long telegram, refused to have any interview with 
Gandhi unless the Congress completely and uncondi- 
tionally abandoned civil disobedience. The Congress 
leaders then authorized Gandhi to begin, after August 
1, individual civil disobedience in the manner he 
wished, with a very few specially disciplined followers, 
but mass civil disobedience was not revived. 
f On July 27 Gandhi issued a long statement of his 
-reasons for beginning individual civil disobedience. 
_ Hesaid in part: “The continuance of civil disobedience, 
_ even by one person, insures its revival by those who 
_ might have given it up through despair and weakness. 
. . . The masses have not yet learned to act as one 
' man and without direction. They need more training 
and experience through the example of individuals. 
_... Naturally such action can only be expected from 
‘a small number, especially in the beginning, but ex- 
perience of patriots and reformers all the world over 
_ shows us that nature provides us with the capacity for 
suffering when it is taken up in the true spirit... . 
_ Their example will prove infectious in a mass awaken- 
ing that cannot possibly be crushed by any repression, 
be it ever so ferocious. . . . My advice does not pro- 
ceed from a sense of despair or defeat. I have neither. 
; I am filled with joy that the national response has been 
so great as it has been. The greatest cause for joy is 
that the individuals as well as the masses have ob- 
_ served non-violence in action in spite of themselves and 
_in the face of almost inconceivable provocation. . . . 
Whilst Congressmen may be counted by the crore 
é (i. e. ten million), civil resistance under the new scheme 
will be represented only by a few thousand or even less. 
If these few are true men and women, | am certain 
that they will multiply into millions. .. . All the 
best men and women must quickly find their way to 
prison.” He advised other Congressmen to engage 
, in other constructive activities such as service of 
untouchables, conciliation of differences between 
various religious communities, promotion of home- 
‘spun cloth, promotion of total prohibition, boycott of 
foreign cloth, promotion of indigenous Indian manu- 
res, development of agriculture, improvement of 
ial relations, etc. He and the Congress Presi- 
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dent urged the end of all secrecy by Congress workers 
and the cessation for the time being of all Congress 
organizations which in fact were secret because under 
the Government ordinances and laws they have been 
made unlawful. 

The policy and principle thus explained by 
Gandhi is in accord with the verse in the third book 
of the Bhagavad Gita, the religious book which 
Gandhi loves best, “What the wise people choose the 
unwise people take; what best men do the multitude 
will follow.’’ Its soundness is amply borne out by 
the history of the early Christian Church and by the 
power of all aristocracies. 

A day or so after making this statement Gandhi 
notified the Government that on August 1 he would 
march with thirty-two companions to the village of 
Ras, in Gujerat, to tender sympathy to the villagers 
there who had suffered especially during the struggle 
against the Government, and there to promote pro- 
hibition and the use of homespun cloth, but explicitly 


-not to incite villagers to mass civil disobedience. 


Shortly after midnight of July 31 Gandhi and his wife, 
who were asleep, were awakened by the police, arrested 
and taken to jail. At the same time the thirty-two 
companions, including a number of the women mem- 
bers of his ashram, were also arrested and imprisoned. 
Within the following two weeks Mr. Aney, the presi- 
dent of the Congress, and Mr. Rajagopalacharia, a 
prominent South Indian Congress leader, were ar- 
rested as they started, each with a small band of 
followers, upon acts of individual civil disobedience. 

After being imprisoned, Gandhi asked permission 
of the Government for his former privilege of helping 
from within the prison to carry on the non-political 
work of removal of untouchability. The Government 
was very reticent in permitting the public to know 
exactly what took place. According to its statement, 
it refused him the same facilities of this sort which he 
had had during his imprisonment last winter and 
spring, but offered him restricted facilities for such 
work. The restriction was of such a nature and ex- 
tent that Gandhi began another fast in protest, for to 
him the ending of untouchability is a “‘sacred obli- 
gation.”’ After he had fasted eight days he became 
extremely weak and the Government released him 
unconditionally, though this was not what Gandhi had 
asked for or wanted. Upon his release Gandhi was 
reported to have said that after his convalescence he 
would try again to explore the avenues of peace, but 
that if he had to go back to jail he must be given full 
facilities to work for the untouchables or he would 
fast again. 

There are some Congress members who are op- 
posed to Gandhi’s new program, but they have no 
strong leaders nor any adequate substitute program. 
It seems probable that the pressure of circumstances 
will gradually unite the Indian people and make 
Gandhi’s prediction come true, and thus bring about 
India’s full freedom. 

Richard B. Gregg. 
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ENLIGHTENED CAPITALISM SPEAKS 


HE speech which Mr. Owen D. Young made the 
other evening over the National Broadcasting 
network on the N. R. A. is worth our attention, 

partly because Mr. Young is one of our most influen- 
tial citizens and a widely acclaimed representative of 
the best that capitalism has to offer; but especially 
because he had something to say on the very important 
subject of profits and wages. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Young’s deliveries to 
be suave and restrained, to give the impression of 
eminent fair-mindedness and crystalline precision of 
thought, to sound highly plausible. The address in 
question was no exception. Its central theme was a 
plea for the good old Aristotelian principle of modera- 
tion, which is the most winsome principle in the world, 
but one notorious for having seldom made a positive 
contribution to any specific problem. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Young sees in “restraint” and “balance” things 
“essential to the N. R. A. program” and a golden 
rule for solving the problem of “profits and 


Under any system there must be earnings enough to 
supply the tools and keep them fit, just as there should 
be earnings enough to pay not only a living wage but a 
cultural wage. Any failure to do either in the long run 
means impaired service.”’ This is topped off with a 
preachment: ‘Capital which overreaches for profits, 
labor which overreaches for wages, or a public which 
overreaches for bargains, will all destroy each 
other.”’ 

Now, when Mr. Young says that profits and 
service are by and large a fair measure of each other, 
he may be making a statement difficult to contradict, 
since ‘service’ is a more or less indefinite word. But 
when he argues that profits are indispensable because 
they are necessary for procuring and keeping fit the 
tools of production, he is on more vulnerable ground, 
as “profit” is an unequivocal term and positively has 
nothing whatever to do with procuring and protecting 
the tools of industry. The tools of production are 
procured and maintained by interest and rent; they are 
managed andrun by wages. Profit is that amount over 
and above these things which an owner or manager is 
able to extract from the returns of industry by power 
of ownership or control. There is no such thing as 
capital overreaching for profits in the sense that Mr. 
Young means. Whenever capital reaches for profits 
at all, it is overreaching. It is taking something which 
it has not earned, and it is taking it only because it has 
the power so todo. This is not a matter of opinion or 
a statement open to controversy. It is a matter of 
fact. See any elementary text on economics. 

What does this do to Mr. Young’s principle of 
balancing ‘‘profits and wages’? Clearly, it throws it 
out the window. ‘To balance profits and wages means 
to balance privilege against unprivilege, power against 
weakness; in other words, it means balancing things 
which are inherently unbalanceable. Of course, the 
privilege and power involved in profits can be taken out 
by making profits social rather than private. But 
Mr. Young is not talking about communal profits, he 
is a “capitalist.” 

This is a matter of paramount importance. It 
lies at the heart of our most pressing economic, po- 
litical, and ethical problems. Our social destiny will 
be largely determined by what we do about it in the 
near future. If we do nothing about it, our future 
will be a doleful repetition of the past—probably an 
exaggeration of the most doleful aspects of the past. 
The “‘service’’ rendered by our technological equip- 
ment, business institutions, and entrepreneurs will be of 
the same sort that we have been receiving. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES ' 


OULD it be possible another summer for more | 
of our churches along the Atlantic seaboard 
in city and village to keep open, hold services, 

and let the public know of them? If it be possible, it 
would be wise and helpful to our faith and cause. To } 
this seaboard every summer come travelers from every _ 
state in the Union; many of them liberals, many of — 
them Unitarians. Some of them settle down for the © 
summer. Others keep moving, but as they move they 
pass our churches. 


wages.” 

“Profits and wages must be in balance, not 
out of balance. I hear frequently, sometimes in high 
places, such slogans as ‘Production for service instead 
of profit’—as if they were inconsistent with each other. 
They are not; they are mutually interdependent. One 
cannot be had without the other, and by and large each 
is a fair measure of the other.”” He made this sound 
perfectly obvious by the following process of reason- 
ing: ““To get production, we must have both tools and 
labor. Tools are only another name for capital. 
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Certain of our churches, near where these people 
abide or pass, are of beauty, of dignified appeal, and 
of historic interest. They should not only be open 
ae should beckon to the summer settler and travy- 
eler. 

I mean that they should use publicity of the 
right sort, and they would receive their reward. By 
| publicity I mean printed cards, about nine by eleven 

_ inches in size, setting forth their services, whatever 
history their church embodies, and at the top a picture 
of the church. These cards should be placed in the 
hotels, the local stores, and clubs of the neighboring 
communities up and down the coast. 

If this were done in right fashion and persisted in, 
I believe the churches would be helped, and they would 

' be serving more and more people. As to the ministers 
to conduct such services and preach, I feel sure that 

-many of our men who are within easy distance would 
_ do their share gladly either for no money or for nothing 
_ more than their actual expenses. The average 
minister in our churches preaches only once on 
) Sunday, and, therefore, could preach in summer, if 
_ doing so did not entail a long journey. 

Mazrwell Savage. 


* * 


THE DICTATOR’S HEEL 


hi ICTATORS do not merely dictate to their sub- 
jects. They dictate to every organization 
within their power. In whatever particulars 


dictators may differ, they all agree in commanding and 
controlling the churches in their respective countries. 
Organized religion in almost all countries is thus 
greatly humiliated. There is no evidence that any 

- of the famous dictators of today drew any of their 
nationalistic pride and inspiration from organized 
religion, nor do they apparently return to it for the 
maintenance of their courage or their aspirations. On 
the contrary, there is enough evidence to prove that 
they have so little respect for religion that they con- 
sider it their right to deal with the churches as they 
see fit. 

They never hesitate, when they are safe, and 
when it is to the advantage of their faith in nationalism, 
to make the churches entirely subservient to the power 
of the state. Even where there are no dictators, this 

_ right is yet acknowledged. An English bishop still 
hopes to.stifle the recently revived demand for the 
immediate separation of state and church in England, 
by stigmatizing such a demand as treason against the 
_ reigning monarch, and ultimately against the English 
state. 
a The natural result of this humiliation of the 
- church, is evident and inevitable. This week an 
Associated Press item quotes Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
as “opposing government interference with churches.” 
- Byven the most radical individualist in charge of the 
most individualistic of churches, and having the 
_ vaguest idea of the meaning and the function of the 
church, must inevitably be aroused by any oppression 
_ of the church, however justified it may be, and by any 
z submission or subserviency by the church to the state, 
however great the temptation may be. Certainly the 
true church can preach nothing that is contrary to the 
‘principles of good government, and it is eminently 


justified in rejecting the principles of bad government 
from whatever source it may come. 

The only good that can come from the present 
abject position of religion, is a new sense of the church’s 
own reason for being, a clarification of the principles 
upon which it is determined to stand, and a revived 
sense of authority and courage in daring to maintain 
what it knows to be true against both the armed oppo- 
sition of the dictator and the unarmed, but equally 
dangerous indifference of those people, who blessed by 
the absence of such a luxury, do the dictator’s work, 
silently, yet with equal success. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* 1 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE Y. P. R. U. 


NTHUSIASM and energy, in spite of the great 
depression in material resources, characterizes 
the beginning of the thirty-seventh year of the 

Young People’s Religious Union. With a budget cut 
to almost one-half of the 1929 budget and with two 
less employees, our young people are courageously 
outlining a program that will call for hard, concen- 
trated work on the part of employees and a sacrifice 
of time and energy on the part of officers and members. 

In the days following 1914, youth’s attention was 
occupied with war. Pulpit, press, and’ stage, stirred 
emotions to a fever pitch which was capitalized in 
service at home and abroad. Then came the armis- 
tice. 

The feverish excitement continued, but it was 
no longer harnessed to an ideal; and youth was char- 
acterized as “flaming.” During the last few years 
there has been a gradual awakening. Today our 
young people are harnessing the enthusiastic energy, 
which is their birthright, to the consideration of their 
responsibility to society and are investigating some of 
the many branches of social responsibility—inter- 
national relations, social service, pre-voting education, 
labor, alcohol and drugs, mental abnormality ‘and 
crime, recreation. 

The Young People’s Religious Union Commission 
on Social Responsibility this year becomes a joint pro- 
ject with the Universalist young people. For some 
years, while the American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist General Convention have been laying 
the foundations for the Free Church of America, the 
Young People’s Religious Union and Young People’s 
Christian Union have been endeavoring to find the 
solution to their problem. Merger? Or a more in- 
tense and real cooperation? With a caution—perhaps 
a wisdom—which few are willing to attribute to youth, 
our young people have decided that perhaps a merger 
will come later when we have proved we can work 
together. 

Thus forces have been joined on that project 
which the Young People’s Religious Union deems 
most important next to the Shoals, the Commission on 
Social Responsibility. 

In this year of depleted funds and staff we should 
encourage our young people in their forward-looking 
program, and should realize that the courage and ideal- 
ism of the organization is but the sum total of the 
courage and idealism of individual young people. 

Katharine M. Glidden. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
Lawrence Clare 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
By J.L.Garvin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Vol. I. 624 pp. Vol. II. 644 
pp. $10.00. 

This work, still incomplete, for the two 
bulky volumes so far published extend 
only to the year 1895, is the tribute of one 
famous Englishman to another. Mr. Gar- 
vin, its author, the brilliant veteran editor 
of The Observer, and editor-in-chief of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth editions of “The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ is a force to be 
reckoned with in his own country, and, 
indeed, in Europe. He has, however, en- 
tirely subordinated himself to his subject, 
and after years of careful preparation, pro- 
duced so thorough a treatment of sixty 
years of Joseph Chamberlain’s life that 
one is impatient for its continuance. Let 
it be understood that this is no impres- 
sionistic sketch such as the work of Lytton 
Strachey or Andre Maurois, but a solid, 
well-documented and extensive work, writ- 
ten with an enthusiasm that is never al- 
lowed to destroy the author’s critical sense. 
It is indeed an extremely important book, 
to be ranked with Morley’s “Gladstone,” 
and is indispensable to those who desire to 
understand the history of the British Em- 
pire in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

There can be no mistaking the fact that 
the famous statesman stands well in the 
opinion of his biographer, and this affec- 
tion and admiration are communicated to 
the reader; this is done, not by the sup- 
pression of any facts that might be con- 
sidered damaging, but by invariably giving 
to all facts the most favorable interpreta- 
tion consistent with the evidence. One 
may argue that this method is justified, 
since whatever faults Chamberlain may 
have had, he was at least down-right 
rather than subtle, and his hard fighting 
was done in the open. 

It is unfortunately true that the facts 
with which a biographer has to deal are 
susceptible of innumerable interpretations, 
history having been justly compared to a 
box of letters out of which one can build 
such sentences and paragraphs as one 
likes, but a man of Chamberlain’s stamp 
leaves so definite an impression upon his 
family group, his city, and the minds of 
his fellow-countrymen, that, when his 
memory is still green, the tradition of what 
he was gives invaluable guidance. The 
present writer, who was for a dozen years 
minister of the church of which Chamber- 
lain was a member, and who has therefore 
had an unusual opportunity of knowing 
what that family and city and national 
tradition was, can testify to the faithful- 
ness of the book in this connection. The 


famous statesman in his wholesome and 
bracing family life had the affection and 
support not only of others of the same 
name, but of the powerful Midland families 
(most of them Unitarian) with which he 
was connected by marriage. In his work for 
Birmingham—and let us remember that 
‘no modern man has stamped a stronger 
personal impression on a community,” and 
that ‘‘a better citizen never was found’””— 
he met with such support that ‘‘no recorded 
city was ever more grateful and faithful.’’ 
As a great radical leader in the House of 
Commons, loved by many and hated by 
many, he maintained private friendships 
with a loyalty that imperiled his whole 
career. All this is faithfully recorded, and 
proportionately stressed, by Mr. Garvin. 
He is not unmindful, however, of the ruth- 
lessness of which Chamberlain was cap- 
able (only, however, when he believed him- 
self to be in the right) and of the bitter 
sarcasms which roused such enmity among 
English Liberals and Irish Nationalists. 

Stopping at the year 1895, these volumes 
do not deal with Chamberlain’s career as 
the leading imperialist in Britain, nor with 
the South African War, nor with the 
Tariff-Reform campaign. One looks for- 
ward with much interest to the volume or 
volumes to follow, in which, evidently, 
Mr. Garvin will continue his favorable 
interpretation of the words and actions 
of this forceful, combative, sincere and in 
some ways dangerous man. Americans 
should be interested almost as much as 
Englishmen, for Chamberlain was one of 
the few English statesmen of modern times 
whom one can easily imagine succeeding in 
the very different setting of America. 
There is something alien about a Disraeli, 
a Gladstone, a Salisbury, or a Balfour, but 
nothing in the least alien about this direct, 
practical, organizing genius. The book 
requires for its understanding a very in- 
timate knowledge of the political scene as 
it was in Chamberlain’s day, for men and 
women come into the story with no de- 
tailed introduction, on the assumption 
that the reader will know them well. 

* * 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD’S JOURNAL 
The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford. 


Edited by Van Wyck Brooks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin and Company. 560 pp. 
$4.50. 

Mr. Bradford in explaining to his 


readers (for the journal was obviously in- 
tended for publication) the growing popu- 
larity of confessions says that they furnish 
the opportunity which was originally fur- 
nished by social contact for indulging a 
natural impulse to exchange self-revela- 
tion. ‘TI’ll listen to your story, if you'll 
listen to mine.”’ This is just that sort of 
book—only Mr. Bradford, like most gos- 


sips, hasn’t much of a story. He frankly 
omits external incident (or is the editor 
partly responsible?) for the sake of psychog- 
raphy—that is, discussing the adventures 
of his own soul. We should expect in a 
descendant of the Puritans (William Brad- 
ford of Plymouth in his ancestor) an in- 
terest in introspective contemplation, be- 
cause the great characteristic impulse of 
the Puritan was to study the development 
of his own soul. It is that which makes 
Bunyan’s and Winthrop’s and Edwards’ 
autobiographical works so_ interesting. 
Their souls had adventures and crises and 
development. 

Gamaliel Bradford, however, starts at 
nineteen with a soul which reminds us of 
Arthur Pendennis writing his poetic tragedy, 
and it never changes. There is relief when 
in his later years he leaves the sophomoric 
straining and dwindles into his natural 
gossipy self. He has the soul of a gossip. 
It is significant that he is the founder of 
the methods of the new biography, even 
to its disregard for truth. It is his ambition 
in writing his “‘portraits’’—‘“‘not to be true, 
not to be final, not to be exhaustive, simply 
to make one’s readers think, to make them 
feel, and so for a few moments live, that is 
all I can expect or aim at.”” Of course, his 
gossip is all about books (he seems never 
to have lived, but just to have read ever 
since he was a boy and “‘ate things that 
disagreed with him’’), but it is interesting 
in its way. But what can be the story of a 
man’s soul. who says of himself at the age 
of sixty-five: “It seems . . . . as lread my 
journals and letters of forty or fifty years 
ago, that I was then to all intents and 
purposes what I am now, allowing, of 
course, for the modifications that physical 
decay and the various universal concom- 
itants of it necessarily entail.” 

The one great virtue of Puritanism was 
its manly way of facing metaphysical 
speculation and all the abysmal spiritual 
agony of honest thought in its effort to 
know God. By his own confession Gama- 
liel Bradford refused to agitate his delicate, 
neurotic system and abandoned all at- 
tempts to attain to that faith which light- 
ened the thought of Jonathan Edwards 
and Thomas Hooker. We who love them 
can only read him and weep. 

N. W.L. 


* * 


SCUM 0° THEM@ARTH 


Child Neighbors in America. By 
Elsie G. Rodgers and Dorothy F. McConnell. 
New York: The Friendship Press. 120 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cents. 


An excellent manual for primary chil- 
dren about appreciation of the various 
types and races of children here at home. 
There is abundant teaching apparatus, 
provision for work, dramatization, and 
worship, source references, and some ex- 
cellent stories by Miss McConnell. With 
a slight whittling down of its evangelical 
features the book could be used in liberal 
schools to advantage. E. F. 
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| Letters to 


BEACON PARTICIPATIONS CASE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a lawyer I was very much interested 
in reading the article by Miss Myriam 
Sieve in the issue of The Christian Register 
for August 17 which reviews the opinion 
of Judge John J. Burns of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts in the case of 
Spiegel vs. Beacon Participations, Inc., 
and also in the editorial of Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington dealing with the Beacon case 
and the Boston press. 

I quite agree with the view expressed 
in the article and in the editorial, that the 
opinion of Judge Burns is a notable step 
forward in the development of business 
morality in the field of corporate manage- 


-ment. 


I take this opportunity to congratulate 
The Christian Register upon the publicity 
which it has courageously given to the 
opinion of Judge Burns. 

George Ross Hull. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


* * 


OUR GREATEST NEED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The wisest and most helpful word that 
I have come upon in all this discussion of 
humanism and theism, in The Register or 
elsewhere, I find in the closing words of 
Professor Richard W. Boynton’s article in 
the issue of August 17. I wish you would 
print it again. It is as follows: 

“What our religious life needs is not so 
much an image of God, old or new, trans- 
cendent or immanent; but rather a deep 
assurance that the universe is such that 
our most cherished values are not a mirage 
of the mind, but rooted in the nature of 
things and forever safe from chance and 
change. That a greater than Bergson 
may come, to give this assurance to a sorely 
troubled world, is devoutly to be hoped.” 

William I. Lawrance. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


* | 


WHO PAYS? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In regard to Rev. R. A. McGowan’s 
observation in his recent article in The 
Christian Register of August 10, that the 
Steel Trust, outside of three years, would 
not have been able to raise wages ten per 
cent, may I call attention to the fact that 
a considerable part of its capital is water, 
so an intolerable burden is added to the 


«expenses in production, before labor can 


obtain some share? When the Steel Trust 
was organized, shares were issued for far 
more than the value of the properties in- 
volved, and Carnegie and the others di- 


_ vided these shares among themselves in 


order later on to sell the bulk of them to 


the public at high prices through the House 


the Editor 


of Morgan. 
most of the money coming in, which did 


The promoters pocketed 
not go into the business at all. The ques- 
tion today is: Shall the innocent investors, 
who bought these watered shares, lose for 
their folly by having the water squeezed 
out, or shall labor continue to lose its 
proper share of income from production 
by the Steel Trust paying dividends on 
fraudulent shares? 

And since our other big business was 
organized in the same way, we have one 
of the causes of our depression well under- 
stood, and must do something to remove 
it. 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Chicago, Ill. 


+e 


MEN AND MACHINES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Following Mr. Lovely’s article on ““Men 
and Machines” in the July 27 Register, the 
enclosed seems to me most appropriate 
for publication—a clipping from the 
New York Times Book Review section of 
July 30. 

(Mrs.) Harriet Kelsey Fay. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


The Thinker 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought, 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler— 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the Job the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true! 
Berton Braley. 


TERCENTENARY PROGRAM 
OF CAMBRIDGE CHURCHES 


A tercentenary program which will 
fittingly celebrate the founding of the 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass., in 1633— 
1636, will take place in that city October 8 
to 11. The First Church in Cambridge 
was the eighth church established in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. The part 
which it acted in the life and growth of the 
Colony was so important that the cele- 
bration of its beginning will be of great 
interest. 

The program will open Sunday, October 
8, when the ministers of the two branches 
of the church, Rev. Raymond Calkins of 
the Congregational Church and Rev. Ralph 
E. Bailey, of the Unitarian Church, will 
exchange pulpits. 

An important feature will be the presen- 
tation of a pageant, ‘“‘Freedom’s Call,” in 
Sanders Theater, Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 10. This production will depict the 
history of Cambridge from 1630, when 
Governor John Winthrop visited there 
with friends to consider a place for settle- 
ment, to 1824, when Lafayette visited the 
city. Mrs. John Pratt Whitman is the 
author of the pageant and Mrs. Charles W. 
Gerould is chairman of the pageant com- 
mittee. 

In the first scene an agent of Governor 
John Winthrop will be shown purchasing 
land from the Indians, and the settlement 
will be started by Deputy Governor 
Thomas Dudley. Scene two will show the 
early town life and the building of the meet- 
inghouse. The departure of Thomas 
Hooker for Hartford, Conn., and the com- 
ing of Thomas Shepherd to Cambridge will 
be enacted in scene three. 

A dramatization of the synod of 1637, 
which was held in the meetinghouse in the 
Harvard yard and before which Ann 
Hutchinson was tried, will make up the 
fourth part of the pageant. A picture of 
the Harvard students going to meeting and 
the strictness of the life they led will be 
shown in part five. The Revolutionary 
period and the bestowing of the degree of 
LL.D. upon General George Washington 
will make up the fifth part. In part seven, 
the Harvard commencement procession of 
1824 will be pictured in the meetinghouse, 
where Lafayette was welcomed. 

Wednesday, October 11, appropriate 
exercises, with special music, will be held 
in the afternoon at the First Church, Con- 
gregational, followed by a dinner in the 
evening in the parish house of that church. 
Among those who will speak at the dinner 
are: Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles F. Thwing of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor 
of The Congregationalist; Rev. George L. 
Paine, secretary of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches; Rev. William 
Maenair of the Prospect Street Congre- 
gational Church, Cambridge; and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Men believe a thing 
when they hehave 
as if it were true. 
Spinoza. 


200 YOUNG PEOPLE 
AT SHOALS REUNION 


More than 200 young people met Sep- 
tember 15, at the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the 1933 Shoals reunion. 
Montclair, N. J., which had a large dele- 
gation at Star Island this summer, was 
well represented, as were New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Providence, R. I. 

Following the banquet, Rev. Everett M. 
Baker of Providence, R. I., was introduced 
by J. Russell Wood who, having distin- 
guished himself at the Shoals as a toast- 
master, was reappointed for the reunion. 
Mr. Baker recalled some of the many 
values of the summer conference. Frank B. 
Frederick, 1983 Shoals chairman, pointed 
out that judgment cannot be pronounced 
on any conference until the result of that 
conference can be seen in the following 
year’s work within each group and church. 

Miss Janet Knickerbocker of New York 
City, 1934 Shoals chairman, closed the 
speaking with an enthusiastic picture of 
plans already made for next year and an 
announcement of these members so far 
appointed to the main committee: James 
M. Gray, Germantown, Pa.; Miss Kathar- 
ine M. Glidden, Dorchester, Mass.; Joseph 
Salek, III, Chicago, Ill.; Asa L. Stark- 
weather, Montclair, N. J.; Miss Rachel P. 
Webster, Lexington, Mass. 

Dancing to music furnished by the 
Knowlton Trio—all old Shoalers—was 
intercepted for a really outstanding cabaret 
furnished by West Newton, Newton and 
Waltham, Mass., with Robert Storer, 
Chicago field secretary, as master of cere- 
monies. 

The reunion committee consisted of: 
Donald Brookfield, chairman, Canton; 
Miss Frances Hayes, Cambridge; Miss 
Anne Sharples, Cambridge; Miss Laura 
Wollrath, Waltham; Miss Alice Wood, 
Cambridge; Miss Anne Wight, Brookline; 
Allen Whitcomb, Waltham, Mass. 

* 


* 


IN SUPPORT OF THE REGISTER 


Miss Annie M. Filoon, parish assistant, 
12 Baldwin Street, Newton, Mass., speak- 
ing of the fact that The Register has been in 
her house ever since she can remember, 
says that she “was literally brought up on 
it,” and writes: ‘‘Now is the time we loyal 
ones should lend our support. The Register 
has a very real purpose to serve and is need- 
ed today more than ever.” 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil] and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
| tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


_Laymen’s League Chapters 


---have made men more church-conscious--- 
brought new men to the church---rendered 
organized, effective service to parish and 
community --- provided adult education in 
’ religious and social questions. 


Men! --- If your church has no chapter, let us help you 
organize one. If it has one, let us help you with its work 
and its problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


B. Y. M.C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 
| Gymnasium Library Educational Classes 
Country Week _ Rides for Invalids 


YOUNG PEOPLE AT ROWE 
FOR LABOR DAY WEEKEND 

Over the Labor Day weekend, Rowe 
Camp at Rowe, Mass. was the scene of an 
informal conference attended by young 
people from the Boston, Essex, Bay Shore, 
Western Massachusetts and Worcester 
Federations of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. A number of Universalist 
young people’s leaders and representatives 
of the national Y. P. R. U. attended. 
More than seventy-five were present, about 
the largest group yet at Rowe, many more 
than were expected by the sponsors, 
Howard Searles and Winthrop M. South- 
worth, executive secretary of the Union. 

Saturday was filled with sports, a dance, 
and candlelight service led by William 
Belche : of Quincy, Mass. Mr. South- 
worth led the church service Sunday morn- 
ing, and Miss Betty Harvey of Westboro, 
Mass., the Friendship Circle in the 
evening. 

Miss Pauline E. Wood began her new 
work as Y. P. R. U. secretary for New 
England by speaking Sunday evening on 
the Y. P. R. U. and young people, what 


each can mean to the other. Monday 
morning Miss Eugenia Minor, social-serv- 
ice chairman of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, led a discussion concerning the 
Joint Commission on Social Responsibility 
to be developed this year by the two 
organizations. 
* * 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will hold a union meeting with the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, Monday, October 8, 
at 11 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Rey. George L. Thomp- 
son, of Dighton, Mass., will be the main 


speaker. This meeting is open to the 
publie. 
* * 
Arlington, Mass.—Miss Annie M. 


Filoon has joined the staff of the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian, as director of 
religious education. Miss Filoon was 
formerly director of church-school work 
in the First Congregational-Unitarian 
Church in Providence, R. I., and school 
administrator of Tuckerman School in 
Boston, Mass, 
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5 AT BIG PINES 


_ Southern California Young People 
in Week’s Discussion of ‘‘Ethics’’ 
The eleventh annual camp for the young 

people of Southern California Unitarian 

churches closed Sunday, August 27, after a 

week of conference in the mountains at Big 


_ Pines Recreation Camp. A year ago, the 


exigencies of the depression had increased 
the attendance to almost fifty young people. 
This year, re-employment of many oper- 
_ated to cut the attendance to thirty young 


_ people, from towns and cities ranging from 


Santa Barbara to San Diego. The camp, 
which numbered forty persons in all, was 


assembled this year through the efforts of 


‘Don Burleson of Los Angeles, assisted by 


_ Rey. and Mrs. Edward C. Brennan of Red- 


camp nurse. 
Angeles was in charge of the mess hall, - 


lands and Mrs. E. Burdette Backus. Mrs. 
Robinson of San Diego again functioned as 
Mrs. C. R. Lyon of Los 


assisted by all the young people. Mrs. 
Don Burleson assisted with the chaperoning 
and management, and Paul Veley of 
Pomona was active as song leader for part 
of the week. 

The theme of the week was “Ethics.” 
Rey. Ernest C. Caldecott, minister of the 
Los Angeles church, led the daily discussion. 
The divisions of the topic were ethics in 
home, school, politics, economics and inter- 

national relations. Dr. Berkeley B. Blake 
conducted the evening Icampfire discus- 
sions and Rev. Julia N. Budlong of Pomona 
conducted a poetry hour, culminating in a 


poetry contest, in which Miss Cecelia 


Gunterman was awarded the silver cup for 
‘the year. 

Two evenings were devoted to stunts, 
two to dancing, and one to an oratorical 
contest, in which Waldo Lyon of Los 


_ Angeles was awarded the annual $5.00 


prize, for a speech on, “The Trend of Na- 


_ tional Ethics.” 


Athletics occupied a large share of the 


leisure of the camp. At the swim meet, 
| sweepstakes were won by Jeanne Mont- 


gomery and Loren Meigs, with awards for 


diving to Mary Backus and Conrad 


Caldwell. The tennis tournament was won 


_ for the boys by Loren Meigs, and by Vir- 
_ ginia Backus for the girls, and they also 


4 ¥ 
hike to the top of Mt. Baden-Powell. 


won the doubles together. 

One feature of the week was the presen- 
tation of a short play written by Mrs. 
Backus called, ‘““A Question of Importance.”’ 
Parts were taken by Jeanne Montgomery, 

Loren Meigs, Mrs. Backus, Virginia Backus, 


_ Mitzi Chandler and Harry Clark. Re- 


hearsals were directed by Miss Budlong. 
Saturday morning was monopolized by a 


Sixteen made the summit and returned in 

time for a late lunch. Hillside Slants, the 

‘camp paper, was edited this year by Virginia 
* * 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—An ambitious pro- 

m for the St. John’s chapter of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League, opened Sep- 


tember 20 with a jury-panel discussion of 
the N. R. A. by George Schraffenberger, 
president of the chapter, Albert Heidt and 
Will Brockmann. 
* * 
RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocyeles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 


Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. 
1370 kilocycles. 
Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
JOHN LAWRENCE MAURAN 


John Lawrence Mauran of St. Louis, 
Mo., nationally prominent as an architect 
and nationally active as a Unitarian de- 
nominational worker, died September 23 
at the Peterboro (N. H.) Hospital near his 
summer home in Dublin, N. H., at the age 
of sixty-eight years. Among many im- 
portant interests, Mr. Mauran was a 
member of the commission appointed to 
continue the work of expansion and beauti- 
fication of Washington, D. C., as originally 
planned by Major L’Enfant of France. 

Mr. Mauran was a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
from 1921 to 1923. He served on the 
Executive Committees of the Unitarian 
Campaign and the Unitarian Foundation. 
He was also formerly a regional vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He was a layman of the Church 
of the Messiah in St. Louis, at one time 
serving as its president. To his church, to 
h’s League chapter and to the League-at- 
large he gave generously of his time and 
means to further their work. 


* * 


PACIFIC STUDENTS LECTURE 


An interesting enterprise has been under- 
taken by All Souls Unitarian Church of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., and the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry. Students 
of the school are delivering the following 
series of lectures in Hackley Hall and 
preaching Sunday morning following the 
lecture: 

September 16—Gordon McWhirter, “Is 
Rovusevelt a Socialist?” October 14— 
H. H. Higginbotham, “Has Roosevelt 
Made Our Banks Safe?” November 25— 
J. Mitchel Pilcher, “We Destroy In Order 
to Fulfill.” December 23—Howard Wells, 
“Social and Economie Aspects of the New 
Leisure.” 


Station WMBR, 


PERSONALS 


Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and executive 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Child 
Council, is serving as chairman of the 
Junior N. R. A. from Massachusetts. 


4. son, born to Rey. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Raible of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Greenfield, Mass., July 1, has been chris- 
tened Christopher Gist Raible. 


Rey. Evans A. Worthley, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Iowa City, Ia., 
has been chosen chairman of the Re-employ- 
ment Committee for Johnson County, 
which is to work under the Re-Employ- 
ment Committee for Iowa. 


Charles A. Selden, formerly president of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Plainfield, 
N. J., chief correspondent in London for 
The New York Times, who, with Mrs. 
Selden has been at Nantucket, Mass., on 
account of his illness, has returned to 
London much improved in health. 


Rev. William L. McKinney, minister of 
the First Church, Unitarian, in Bridge- 
water, Mass., addressed the September 
meeting of the Brockton Ministerial Asso- 
ciation on the work and teachings of Albert 
Schweitzer. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


R. P. Blackmer is a poet and critic. He 
is the author of ‘‘The Poetry of T. S. 
Eliot.” 


Lawrence Clare is minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Me. He was a 
student of Professor Irving Babbitt at 
Harvard. 


Katharine M. Glidden was for several 
years the executive secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Richard B. Gregg lived for four years in 
India, residing part of that time with 
Mahatma Gandhi. He has written 
articles on India which have appeared in 
The World Tomorrow, Unity and The 
Nation. He is a Boston attorney. 


June Purcell Guild has practiced, taught 
and written about social work and the 
law for many years. She organized 
and was the secretary of the Negro 
Welfare Council and taught social work, 
social legislation, and race relations at 
Virginia Union University until last 
June. Her book, “Living With the 
Law,” published by The New Republic 
is now in its second edition. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., and is Literary 
Editor of The Christian Register. 

Maxwell Savage is minister of the Second 
Parish in Worcester, Mass. 

Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


A nicely dressed, sane-looking gentle- | 


Avenue in a bright roadster with the top | 


down the other day, when suddenly he 
removed his hat, a very new brown felt of 
modish make, and threw it away. In case 
anybody saw this extraordinary gesture, 
we can explain how it happened. The 
gentleman, a bit absent-minded, has two 


| 80th Street and Lexington Ave. 
| minister. 


cars, the other being a sedan. He thought | 


he was in the sedan and had tossed his hat | 


over his shoulder onto the back seat.— | 
| Place. 


| way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


New Yorker. 


x OF 


The congressman’s sister was accus- 


tomed to keep an eye on him while at home. | 


On this occasion she called him up at 
Washington by long distance. 

“What have you been doing?” she de- 
manded. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Don’t try to fool me. I read the 
papers. Yesterday they said the Speaker 
didn’t recognize you.””—Christian Observer. 

* * 

“JT don’t care if it is a high-class party,” 
hissed the convention-hating young hus- 
band; “I’m going to be my own natural 
self!’ 

“Very well,” said his wife, resignedly, 
“but if you start tossing coconuts about, 
I’m going home!”—Tw-Buts. 

* * 

Modern Youngster: ‘‘What are prayers, 

Mother?” 


Mother: ‘‘Prayers, darling, are little | 


messages to God.” 

Youngster: “Oh, and we send them at 
night to get the cheaper rate?’’—Congre- 
gationalist. : 

* * 

Mother: “‘As soon as you’re asleep the 
angels will come into your room and guard 
you.” 

Small Son: “‘Then, mummy, take my 
chocolates off the dressing table and put 
them under my pillow, please.””—H xchange. 

* * 

Mrs. de Fashion (at the children’s 
party): ‘‘Marguerite!”’ 

Nursemaid: “Yes, madam?” 

Mrs. de Fashion: “It’s time for us to go 
home. Which of these children is mine?” 
—Pearson’s. 

* * 

“T think it’s a disgusting state of affairs 
when one reads of comedians earning more 
than Cabinet ministers.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. On the whole they’re 


funnier!”’—Ti-Bits. 
* * 


A Liverpool man claims to have in- | 


vented a game which in some respect re- 

sembles golf. We have been playing a 

game like that for years —The Humorist. 
* * 

Wife: “I can read you like a book, John.” 

Husband: “‘Why don’t you, then? You 


skip what you don’t like in a book, and | 


linger over it in me.”—Boston Transcript. 


Box 104 


man of New York was driving down Fifth | S¢hool and Tremont Streets. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
Minister Emeritus: 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 
services 12.15. Monday, organ recital by Mr. Robin- 
son; Tuesday to Friday, Preacher, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D. D., First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons 
Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 


of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 


(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 


Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions, Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Kern, 1912 G. 
St. N. W., former patron of many years, still has her 
delightful guest home near White House. Rates 
exceedingly low. Running water, private baths. 
Mrs. Kern invites former guests to write her, new 
guests to look herup. Tel. Met. 1142. 


A PLAY 

Let me recommend most heartily to our Young 
People’s Societies the play, ‘‘Parson Clapp,” for their 
winter’s program. It’s the one play, as far as I 
know, setting forth with winning humor and power 
our Liberal Faith. I believe that $2.00 will pay for 
the eight copies needed and permission to act. 

Address Russell Sparkman, 3339 State St., New 
Orleans, La. 

George Kent. 


bers in ONE SIZE ONLY that fit all sizes of 
women’s shoes. So compact they can be carried 
in a purse. Sold for 35c a pair. Write now 
for details how other church societies have made 
money by our liberal profit plan. 

of minister, church, onal organization. 

SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Week-day | 


CHURCH | 


| by selling SNAPON SANDALS. Toe rub- 


Send name | 


‘COMING in — 


| 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5800 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


ms 
&% 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Christian Register 


“Has the Revolution Come?” by Hugh S. 
Tigner, minister of the Universalist 
Church, Oneonta, N. Y. 


“John Dewey,” by M. C. Otto, professor of 
philosophy, University of Wisconsin. 


“My Impressions of Germany,” by Jo 
Clarence Petrie, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


“The Theological Method of Jesus,” by the 
late Dean W. W. Fenn. 


“The Limits of Economic]Nationalism,” 
by Quincy Wright, professor of inter- 
national law, University of Chicago. 


“William Pepperell Montague,” by JAn- ; 
drew Banning, tutor in theology at 
Harvard Divinity School, where he re- ; 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1932. 


To new subscribers The Register is 5 
offering 22 issues for $1.00 


